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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHATS  Tuesday,  October  15,  1935 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 


Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 

—  ooOoo— 

Another  Tuesday.     And  another  crop  of  questions  waiting  for  answers. 

The  first  question  is  from  a  New  York  State  lady  who  asks  how  to  store 
summer  squash. 

I  don't  like  to  be  discouraging  but  the  only  truthful  reply  I  can  make 
to  that  is:     "Better  not  try."    Some  vegetables  will  keep  well  in  storage  and 
others  just  won1 t.     Summer  squash  is  one  that  won't.     It  dries  up  in  storage 
and  then  is  no  good  to  anybody.     But  winter  squash  —  late-maturing  varieties 
like  the  Blue  Hubbard  or  the  Boston  Marrow  or  the  Table  Queen  —  these  store 
well  if  you  keep  them  in  a  dry,  fairly  warm  place.     You  can  keep  them  in  the 
storage  room  in  the  basement,  or  in  a  dry,  well-ventilated  cellar,  but  a  dry, 
aboveground,  frostproof  place  is  best.     Set  the  squashes  on  shelves,  carefully 
separated,  so  air  can  circulate  around  them  and  prevent  decay.     Keep  the  temper- 
ature in  the  room  where  they  are  stored  at  about  55  degrees  F.     Like  the  sweet- 
potato,  squash  keeps  best  if  it  first  has  a  few  days  of  "curing"  at  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit.     And  be  sure  to  bring  squashes  in  before  frost  hits  them. 

By  the  way,  maybe  you've  seen  the  bulletin  that  goes  by  the  name  of  "Home 
Storage  of  Vegetables.  11     It's  one  of  the  bulletins  published  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     If  you  are  interested  in  saving  your  garden  products  by 
storage,   that's  the  bulletin  for  you  to  read,     It  tells  you  the  best  way  to  keep 
the  various  vegetables.    And  it's  full  of  helpful  pictures  and  diagrams.  You 
can  have  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  jus  tj^ri  ting  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  asking  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  379  called  "Home 
Storage  of  Vegetables."    You  are  welcome  to  a  copy  just  as  long  as  the  free 
supply  lasts. 

I'll  have  some  more  storage  facts  to  discuss  tomorrow.     Just  now,  let's 
continue  with  our  questions. 

Here's  a  letter  signed  "Young  Listener."      And  the  auestion  in  it  is  this: 
"What  kind  of  wood  is  best  to  use  for  carving  toys?" 


The  Forest  Service  answers:     "Various  kinds  of  wood  are  good  for  carving. 
Black  walnut  is  one.     Yellow  poplar  is  another.     Also  basswood,   red  gum  and  oak." 


R-HO 
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Now  to  answer  several  home  gardeners  who  have  written  for  information  on 
growing  chrysanthemums.     People  who  ask  me  such  questions  get  for  an  answer  one 
of  the  nicest  "bulletins  on  the  Department-of-Agri culture  shelves.     They  get  a 
copy  of  "Chrysanthemums  for  the  Home."    That's  the  name  of  the  bulletin  — 
"Chrysanthemums  for  the  Home. "     If  you  are  interested  in  this  fall  flower,  you 
arc  also  welcome  to  a  copy.     Write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, 2.  C. ,  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  Thirteen-Eleven  called  "Chrysanthemums 
for  the  Home. " 

While  we're  answering  fall  questions,  here's  one  about  leaf  color  and 
frost.     The  question  is:     "Are  autumn  leaves  more  colorful  when  the  frost  comes 
early? " 

I  have  referred  that  inquiry  to  the  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant.  Industry 
whose  word  I  take  on  any  question  concerning  leaves.     They  say  the  colors  of 
leaves  in  the  fall  are  more  brilliant  if  the  frost  comes  late.     They  explain 
that  temperature  and  moisture  are  the  two  big  factors  affecting  color.  What's 
more,  they  say  more  beautiful  colors  result  when  the  temperature  doesn't  quite 
reach  the  freezing  point  daring  this  period.     Before  the  leaves  fall,  a  layer 
of  cells  naturally  forms  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  which  eventually  loosens  the 
leaf  and  also  heals  the  separat ion-wound.     If  this  layer  forms  early  and  quickly, 
as  it  will  if  the  frost  doesn't  arrive  too  soon,   it  holds  more  sugar  in  the  leaf 
and  the  sugar    causes  the  more  brilliant  colors.     But  if  the  frost  comes  early, 
the  leaves  dry  and  lose  the  sugar  before  they  have  time  to  take  on  high  color. 

Now  to  pass  along  a  few  ideas  to  the  lady  who  has  a  large  supply  of  sweet 
fresh  cider  and  wants  to  know  how  to  use  it  in  other  ways  than  as  a  beverage. 
A  pretty  salad  came  to  my  mind  when  I  read  that  question  —  cider  gelatin  salad. 
If  you  want  to  make  enou,-:h  salad  for  a  family  of  b,  you'll  need  2  and  one-half 
cups  of  clear,   tart  cider  and  ?.  tablespoons  of  gelatin  to  "jelly"  it.     Just  a 
little  salt  —  one-fourth  teaspoon  —  will  bring  out  the  flavor.     And  then  you'll 
add  finely  chopped  celery,  parsley  or  green  pepper,  and  pimiento.     See  what  a 
cheerful  fall  salad  that  will  make  —  golden  cider  enlivened  with  the  white  of 
the  celery,  the  green  of  the  parsley  or  peeper,  and  the  bright  red  of  the  pimi- 
ento. 

As  in  making  other  gelatin  molds,  you  soften  the  gelatin  first  in  a  half 
cup  of  cold  cider.     Then  you  heat  the  rest  of  the  cider  —  just  to  the  boiling1 
point  —  and  pour  it  over  the  moistened  gelatin  to  dissolve  it.     When  the  gela- 
tin begins  to  set,  add  the  chopped  vegetables  and  salt. 

You  can  also  use  cider  in  meat  dishes.     Ham  and  pot  roast  are  good  cooked 
in  cider.     Cider  raisin  sauce  is  a  favorite  with  ham.     Cider  makes  good  dessert- 
jelly.     You  can  use  it  in  making  cake,   cookies,  steamed  fruit-pudding,  apple 
butter,  and  mincemeat. 

Here's  another  fruit- juice  question.     A  mother  wants  to  know  whether 
orange  juice  is  just  as  good  for  her  family  if  she  squeezes  it  at  night  rather 
than  in  the  morning  before  breakfast. 

Orange  juice  squeezed  and  kept  overnight,  even  when  tightly  covered  and 
set  in  the  refrigerator,  loses  some  vitamin  value,  and  some  flavor.     What  the 
chemists  call  "oxidation"  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
And  that  oxidation  changes  flavor.     Orange  juice  just  doesn't  have  that  same 
fresh  flavor  when  it  has  to  stand. 

Well,  so  much  for  today's  questions.    As  I  said,  tomorrow  we'll  go  into 
this  matter  of  storing  winter  vegetables. 

//  //.  1JLR. 


